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PREFACE 



^ At the very beginning of the course in Comptroller- 

ship, Dr. Johnson informed the class that he expected they 

i 

|Would be confused for some time to come, and that this state 
of obnfusion would gradually be replaced with imderstanding 
i of the functions of the Comptrollero He has been proven a 
(good prophet in at least one instance* 

As the confusion has giveh way to the beginnings of 
imderstanding, the thoughts behind this paper started to 
Itake shape. After listening to a number of guest speakers, 
all of whom praised the comptroller position highly, and 
i reading the assigned books on the subject, the first con- 
clusion reached was that the Comptroller is the outstanding 
candidate of the future for top management positions. A 
'little reflection, however, raised several questions, not- 
ably, why does he not fit into the smaller business as well 
as larger concerns, and why he did not make his appearance 
‘on the scene much earlier than was actually the case. My 
I own personal conclusions resulted from setting down the 
pertinent facts in a brief way, and drawing the answer from 
them. To me, at least, the evidence is conclusive. 

Most of the material for this paper was garnered 
from the talks of the various speakers. I am also indebted 
to a number of authors, notably Bradshaw (Developing Men for 
Comptrollership) ; Doris (Corporate Treasurer *s and Controll- 
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the Executive Ladder); Copeland (The Executive 
and a variety of periodicals, military publicat- 
texts. 
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CHAPTER 1 



The Growth of the Comptroller Concept 

boy can grow up to be President o** 

I The business world, in the past, has offered a wide 

iVarlety of fields for the growth and development of a careero 
The choice of which field of endeavor to enter has been, to 
W great degree, left up to the discretion of the person enter- 

I 

ling upon the working portion of his life. Such a decision is 
juBually dependent on a large number of factors— Job openings, 
'|educatlonal background, personal preference, family tradition, 
and the like. However, almost any normally ambitious person, 
either when first taking a job, or at some later time, has 
Lne primary factor in mind, which is the prospect for advance- 
ment. In periods of labor and executive shortages, such as the 
^present time, this Inducement of promotion is always promin- 
ently mentioned by any company or corporation when recruit- 
ing talent, and in fact, any outfit which has a poor record 
of advancement faces a serious shortage of ambitious people. 

1 It is one of the cherished maxims of the American way of 
illfe that **my boy can grow up to be President''. This phil- 
lOBophy, along with the constitutional guarantee that "all 
'men are created eqxial", has naturally resulted in fosterlrg 
ja spirit of Independenee and ambition throughout the country, 
in direct spirit contrast to the systems of feudal days or 
prlmogenlturlsm. Tha business world is full of examples of 
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linen who have started with nothins, and worked their way up to 
|the presidency of companies and large corporations, while the 
jpumher op top executives who have inherited their positions 
and ‘business is constantly decreasing, percentage-wise, if 
not in actxial numbers* 

‘'A big frog makes a big splaAh** 



The higher a man rises in his career, whether it be 
politics, the military, business, or what have you, the more 
attention he attracts* This state of affairs is only natural, 
for not only does he attract the attention of his superiors, 

Ibut his subordinates grow in number, and usually his power 
over them increases proportionately* The man at the top is 
the target of many eyes— proud eyes of his family; envious 
eyes of his erstwhile eqjials; rabid eyes of anarchists; feer- 
ful eyes of the inefficient; faithful eyes of his loyal follow- 
ers; and most important, the studious eyes of those Just start- 
their careers, who are intent on following in his footsteps* 
These tadpoles of the business world study every available 
facet of the boss bullfrog of their pond* They observe hie 
idioeyncracies, try to anticipate hie thoughts and wishes, 
emulate his actions, and in every way attempt to follow the 
example of their leader* But they do much more than merely 
follow the present* The past life and career of the top ex- 
ecutive are brought under the closest scrutiny by the neo- 
phytes of his regime* They ask such questions as *'How did ke 
’ start?*'— When did he first make his mark?" and the like* The 
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'mswer to these and similar questions help determine the course 

of the young man*s career. Every company has a subtle hierarchy 

i 

of succession to command. Was the president an engineer? Then t 

It 

I the engineering department is tter place to start. A designer? 

Man the drawing boards! A salesman? Hit the road, men* Each 
pf the traditional major departments of industry— design, sale s, 

engineering, production, even public relatione and advertls*-;- 

|l 

ing, has its fair share of men who rose through those channels 
of endeavor to reach the top poet — the Big Prog in their 
^particular pond. And with these examples before them, younger 

5 

men who aspire to the top will try for the same footholds in 

n 

|thdlr climb from the pond water of the beginning tadpole, 
through the puddles of the intermediate J\mlor levels, to the 
dry spots on the bank reserved for big frogs— top executives. 

Expansion — the process of growing bigger. 

All of us are familiar with the results obtained when 
a balloon is blown up. The balloon expands, and takes up mush 
more space than formerly. A perusal of history reveals that 
this coxmtry has been undergoing the same process throughout 
the entire era of its existence. The territorial expansion 
continued until the oceanic boundaries were reached. Since 
jthen, the process has been internal in scope, with increasimg 
population, increasing world Importance, and, of special into? - 
est to this paper, a constantly expanding business economy. 
Business has grown, and keeping the simile of the 
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“balloon, it has expanded in all directions — not only in the 

( total number of business enterprises, but in the sixe and com- 
plexity of the average. The earlier types of business were 
predominately of the one-man variety. The owner wotild be fam- 
iliar with all the problems of his particular concern, and 
would make all the major decisions as well as run the business 
personally. He did not need or desire much in the way of tech- 
nical advice or assistance from his employees, and was able 
to keep all the strings of control firmly in his own hands. 

This system was satisfactory for the simple economy of the 
early days, but changes steadily occurred. As the country 
grew, the nature of business grew to keep pace. The smaller 
ibusiness was absorbed by its larger and more prosperous 
competitor, and the corporation came into kKttd being. Corp- 
orations merged, and cartels were formed and grww into holding 
companies. And, while the government through such regulatory 
measures as the Sherman Anti-Trust Act has played an increas- 
ingly important part in the conduct of business, the trend 
has in general been toward larger companies. The small business, 
while still of importance to the national economy, has been 
steadily pushed further into the background. 

Aesop’s Fables 

One of the fables of Aesop which most people read in 
childhood concerns the story of the reed which bent “be fore 
the gentle breexe, while the great tree hardly swayed. The 
following gale blew down the tree, however, and when the wind 
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subsided, the reed once more stood upright beside the fallen 
giant* An apt comparison may be drawn between small and large 

j 

I businesses. The small business represents the reed, which has 
one main stem and no significant branches* As the size of the 
business increases, the stem grows to trunk size, and branches 
sprout* A tree has come into being* As the tree grows, the 
trunk of necessity becomes stronger (the head of the firm), 
and the branches (the different departments) spread further* 

Now the tree offers far greater resistance to the wind, 
which may be said to represent business problems* As the force 
of the gale increases, the stress is carried from the branches 
through the trimk down to the roots (the practices and policies 
of the business)* At some point the strain becomes too great, 
the roots are tom loose, and the tree falls— the business 
has failed. The roots of the reed are strong enough to support 
the small forces, and it siirvives most blows. The tree has 
fallen because its own great size was too much for its found- 
ation* 

Necessity is the Mother of Invention 
It would seem from the foregoing that the business 
world would recognize the maximum size to which an enterprise 
can safely grow* Such has in fact bedn the case* But, there 
has also been a demand for the large concern, just as there 
is a demand for the larger boards to be obtained from bigger 
trees* Manifestly, some outside influence must be brought into 
the picture if we are to have the forest giants, and at the 
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I same time security against their falling. Inthe case of the tree 
the obvious answer is to develop a strain with stronger roots. 

!j 

i| In the same way, business was forced to build stronger found- 
ations under the super-sized enterprises. The main building 

I block of this stronger foundation is fo\md in the person of 

ii 

the Comptroller whose function it is to strengthen the entire 
structure of the business by supplying a firm basis of facts 
and figures and advice upon which good decisions can be made. 
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CHAPTER 2 



The Comptroller and His Functions 
What is a Comptroller? 

The comptroller is a relatively new creation, hrought 

I 

I into heing to fill a void left by the expansion of industry. AS 
such, the position has not as yet, in the twenty years or so 
of its existence, achieved any great degree of stability or 
lUnamlnity, but depends in great measurd upon the ability of 
the incumbent in the Job, the degree of acceptance of the 
idea in the company, and the attitude of top management. This 
condition appears to hold true throughout the entire industry 
of the country, if the examples of the various speakers who 
have appeared before this class may be taken as a true sampi. 
j And these companies represented do seem to be typical, in 
I that the comptroller of the New York Telephone Company ( a 
subsidiary of the Bell system) is a vice-president and an 
I important member of the top management, while other companies 
I represented show the importance of the fimction ranging down 
to senior book-keeper^ levels. The overall average, however, 
j would seem to place Jhe comptroller in a position directly 
below the vice-presidential level, usually reporting to a 
vice-president for finance, and with a good deal of respons- 
ibility in an important staff position. In such companies the 
' duties of the comptroller seem to be fairly well established, 

'I 

j and in many cases approach what the Controllers Institute 
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believes should be the functions of the position. These 
functions are quoted as follows;^ 

1. To establish, coordinate, and maintain, throu^ 
authorized management, an integrated plan for the contrCL 

■ of operations. Such a plan would provide, to the extent 

required in the business, cost standards, expense budgets, 
sales forecasts, profit planning, and programs for capital 
investment and financing, together with the necessary 
procedures to effectuate the plan. 

2. To measure performance against approved operating 

I plans and standards, and to report and Interpret the 

i results of operations to all levels of management. This 

j fxmction includes the design. Installation, and mainten- 
ance of accounting and costs systems and records, the 
determination of accovinting policy, and the compilation 
of statistical records as required. 

■ 3 . To measure and report on the validity of the ob- 
jectives of the company, and of the effectiveness of the 
policies, organization structure and procedures in attain- 
the objectives. This Includes consulting with all segments 
of management responsible for action or policy concerning 
any phase of the operation of the business as it relates 
^ to the performance of this function. 

I 4. To report to government agencies, as required, and 

i to supervise all matters relating to taxes. 

5. To interpret and report on the effect of external 
influences on the attainment of the objectives of the 
business. This function includes the continuous apprais- 
ment of economic and social forces, and of governmental 
influences as they affect the operations of the business. 

!| 6. To provide protection for the assets of the bus- 

I iness. This function includes establishing and maintain- 

jj ing adequate internal control and auditing, and assuring 
[ proper insurance coverage. 

I 

The Comptroller’s Functions 

|! 

I We have seen from the previous section what, in the 

5 opinion of the Controllers Instutite, the functions of the 
comptroller should be. These functions as set forth cover a 
lot of territory and are quite inclusive, in both a general 
and a specific nature. However, if we disregard the tax fun<t 



I (1) The Controller . September, 1952, page 420 
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jtion, and include internal control and auditing with account- 

jing, we may simplify the concept into four major basic cat- 

jegories of duties* These four functions, not necessarily in 

Ithe order of their importance, are as follows: 

1 • Accounting 
2* Advising 
3* Forecasting 
4* tonaging 

j Let us review and expand each one of these fimctions separ- 
jately, to see if they call for any specialized training, 
knowledge, or mental characteristics which would not usually 
be found in those occupying other positions* 

5he Accounting Function 

’ The one function which seems to be common to the 

comptrollers of all companies is that of accounting. But, 

;when the comptroller is in his work something more than the 

II 

j‘*senlor accountant**, this function goes far beyond the mere 
I compilation of facts and figures. A comptroller must not om!^ 
understand the figures which he gathers (or are gathered for 
I him), he must be able to Interpret these figures in the light 
of comparison to what was planned in the company’s operations* 

He must find the places of deviation, and in many cases he 
imust attempt to deduce the reasons for the deviation. He 
must compare results with budgets, and insure that the resources 
of his company are not squandered by unauthorized expenditures. 
In short, the accounting function involves gathering the 

I accounting data, interpreting the compiled data, and measur- 

I 

ing the results against some predetermined objective* This 
in turn leads into another function. 
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The Advising Funijtion , 

Once the comptroller has completed his work on the 
accounts, his overall task has just commenced. The most 
beautiful painting in the world will never be recognized as 

‘i 

I 

such if it is hidden from view. In like manner, the comptroller 
who has gathered and compiled factual data. Interpreted it 
.with a high degree of accuracy, and made rigid comparison of 
results with planned objectives, has achieved little or nothing 
for hie company if his information is not promptly and positively 
presented to responsible top management. The comptroller, 
.theoretically, has all the facts at his finger tips, and these 
Tacts should be made use of. For instance, the top sales ex- 
ecutlvemust know how his department’s expenses compare wibth 
budget, and if possible, where cuts can be made in expenses. 

The comptroller should be able to advise (NOT direct) the 
sales people in arriving at such decisions, based on his data 
ond the interpretation he has made of them. Similar situations 
exist for all the other departments, and the comptroller 
should be able to highlight both the strong and weak perform- 
ances, and advise intelligently in his recommendations for 
^strengthening or preventing weaknesses. This duty, and the 
budgeting process, tie in closely with yet another of the 
'comptroller’s functions. 



i 



i 



The Forecasting Function. 

This is one of the most Important of the duties which 
fall within the province of the comptroller. Accoxmting gives 
a history of past performance, and advising includes comparison 



I 
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with the plan. But how was this plan arrived at? In any plan 
(for futiire events, it is necessarj to forecast, mostly through 
the light of past experience. The comptroller, if he is to 
forecast intelligently, must develop a number of facets of 
;his business knowledge. He must know the capabilities of his 
company’s production, or he cannot act as a check on the 

I natxiral enthusiasm of that department, and the whole schedule 
of operations may be thrown out of kilter. He must be an acute 
judge of business cycles, and be able to apply these trends 
to his own business. In the preparation of the budget of his 
company, he must be able to integrate all phases of the 
business, and Insure that avallabe funds are allocated in a 
just and equitable manner. Little good results if fimds are 
supplied to manufacture six million units, but sales only he 
enough funds to hire salesmen to sell three million units. A 
good comptroller should be able to forecast rising markets, and 
advise his superiors in time for them to make the decisions 
which allow the company to reap the benefits of the rise. All 
in all, in addition to his speciality In accounting, and his 
ability to advise intelligently, the comptroller must combine 
with these some of the qualities of the Indian swaml in read- 
ing and forecasting the fall of futiire events. 

The Managing Function 

The previous sections have dealt with the more or lews 
special qualifications needed by a comptroller, in the same 
light that an engineer needs engineering training. The comp- 
troller usually shares one other function In company with 
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line executives of his level. As a general rule, the comptroller 
jis the headcof the accounting department, and as such he has 
line command authority as far as his own department is concerned, 
j This managerial function can not he overlooked, since it is 
usually the only opportunity the comptroller has to gain exper- 
|ience in what might he called ''command*'. No man can expect to 
jhe competent at directing the activities of a large nmher of 
people, unless he has in the past huilt up his experiense at 
lower levels. Good staEf men do not make good commanders, espec- 
ially at the top, without command in more Junior positions. 

There is a world of difference between advising a superior 
or a subordinate, without being interested other than acad- 

!| 

emically in the results of the advice, and actually making the 
decisions upon which the fortunes of the enterprise may dependl. 

If a comptroller hopes to succeed to top management positions, 
where he is in a policy-making job, and in the line chain of 
command authority, he must descend from the ivory tower of the 
staff attitude and take a place in the line of direct management. 
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CHAPTER 3 



Training of a Comptroller 

1 The jpravlous chapter dlacussed the functions of a 

oomptroller* What must go Into meeting the necessary quallflc- 
jatlons If a man Is to be able to carry out the duties assigned 
to that position? What training Is needed for comptrollershlp? 

Since the comptroller Is usually the head of the accoimt- 
Ing department. It Is reasonable to expect that he would need 
background and experience In that field, A large number of 
comptrollers have risen to their positions through the ranks 
of accountants, and at first glance this would seem to be the 
path of advancement. Such has not proven to be the case In 
many of the examples presented to this class, however. In fad, 
it would seem that a carreer as an accountant tends to dis- 
qualify a man, since as a general rule, the accountant has too 
much of a tendency to become mesmerized by his own figures, aid 
lose his sense of proportion of the overall problems of the 
company, which Is a very necessary trait for a comptroller. A 
senior accountant may be given the title of ''Comptroller'*, but 
all too often the change seems to be one of title only, and 
Involves little or no change in actual functions. Thus while 
a good knowledge of accounting procedure^ is imperative, a 
heavy background of accounting experience would seem to be not 
only unnecessary but eiren undesireable. 

Company Training 

In order to do a good job, the comptroller must of 
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peceesity know the aims and problems of his company. How can 
the comptroller advise the production manager, or any other 
responsible executive, if he himself is ignorant of the problems 
which necessitate the advice? The business world is full of 
examples of men who have reached their high point, far below 
the top, merely because they would not, or could not, develop 
their knowledge of their own company beyond their immediate 
job horizon. A good case in point may be found in a steel 
company whose comptroller spoke to this class. In this company, 
the Assistant Comptroller is in charge of general accounting 
and internal auditing functions. He has held that position since 
I936, during which time he has seen other men promoted over 
his head to the yop departmental billet. The present comptroller 
started in a minor job in the statistical section in 19^3, and 
in 1949 was promoted when the comptroller position became vacant. 

Why was the assistant passed over in 19 $ 9 ? He was and is 
recognised as an excellent man in his field, but he hd never 
bothered to learn the other jobs in the comptroller’s office, 
much less the rest of the company. He had plateaued himself at 
the assistant level. On the other hand, the present incumbent 
of the job had a concept of the position similar to that held 
by ICr. McMillan, Vice-President and Comptroller, the New York 
Telephone Company. In his address to this class, Mr. McMillan 
expressed himself on the subject as follows: 

’’My concept of the comptroller jfeb is that it is both 
a proffessional type and managerial in nature. The comptroll- 
er is a member of the top management team, more than merely 
a consultant and adviser. He must have objectivity, more so 
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Ijthan other department heads who have Ideas slanted to their own 
work. Tax knowledge, statistical and economic knowledge, and 
above all, knowledge of the operations of the comi)any as a 
whole, are necessary attributes of the comptroller.'' 

Mr. McMillan’s concept of the comptroller brings In yet 

another trait which demands special knowledge and training. 

Economic knowledge, from which Is derived the ability to 

foresee trends In business activity. Is necessary If the 

'comptroller Is to advise the members of top management. Again, 

I 

this does not mean that the comptroller should be a practicing 

i| 

economist prior to his Job as comptroller. In this field, toq 
joverspeclallzatlon would be harmful. The economist Is on the 
'other side of the fence from the accountant. In that he normally 
lives In a dream world of fanciful Ideas, based on figures 
which he Interprets to suit himself. In any given situation 
of recent years, there has been violent disagreement between 
recognized experts In this field— and It Is doubtful whether 
any one has a better average of correct guesses than the next. 

Personal Relations 

In line with the management fxmctlon of the comptroller, 
'he must develop the ability to deal with people. Being In a 

ii 

staff position, this attribute Is all the more Important. The 
jllne executive, when he sees the need of change, merely Issues 
an order. The comptroller, however, does not have this power 




,of the offending executive to higher authority. Is to convince 
■the executive In question of the deslreablllty of the change. 
In other words. If he Is to be effective, he must be able 
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ito sell l>oth himself and his ideas to other members of the 
executive team* He must endeavor to persuade others to accept 
his ideas, without using pressure. This can only be achieved 
by building up others* confidence in his integrity and ability, 

I L When the comptroller has achieved this, he is becoming of 
ximum use to his company. Quoting from the address to the 
class by Mr. Wheeler, the Comptroller of the Allegheny -Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, 

**We are looking for men who can present their ideas 
in a forceful, concise, and clear manner, and who have 
the ability to sell themselves and their ideas without 
I causing friction.** 

Summary 

The training of a comptroller is many-sided. It includes 
accounting, economics, company training, and human relations. It 
is perhaps more thoro\igh and all-embracing than the training 
'needed for any other comparable position in industry, in that 

ii 

ijit combines the specialized training needed for the teclinical 
end of hie own job, with a broad basic knowledge of all other 

1 

facets of his particiaar business. The comptroller must be a 
I** jack-of-all-trades** , and a master of his own besides. 
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CHAPTER 4 

The Qualifications of the Top Executive 

j The previous chapters have dealt with the functions, 

qualifications, and training of the comptroller* The basic 

concern of this paper, however, is the determination of the 

'i 

I comptroller’s ability to rise to the positions of top manage- 
ment. To make this determination, it is first necessary to 
define the qualifications of the top executive. 

Fortunately, and unlike the comptroller's functions, 
the business world has come to a fairly concrete and universal 
i acceptance of the qualities necessary for top executives. The 
Dean of the Harvard Business School, Mr. Donald K. David, in an 
address delivered before the Harvard Business School Club of 
New York, in 1948, defined the qualities of an ideal executive 
as follows; 

”1. The ability to get other people to work effectively. 
2. The ability to make decisions in the light of facts 

II available and under pressure of time. 

,i 5. The instinctive acceptance of authority, 

ij 4. An understanding of the economic, social, and 

J political forces which shape the envirement within which 
he operates.” 

Other authors, from Julius Ceasar down through the ages, 

have given their definitions of the top executive, and for both 

military and civilian pursuits, there is a remarkable similarity 

contained within the many definitions. Briefly stated, the m6st 

j| desireable attributes of the top executive are: 

! 1 » Leadership 

2. Business Knowledge 
j 3* Decisiveness 

I 4. Ability to Recognize Merits and Faults 
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Let us examine more closely each of these traits* 

I Leadership 

The quality of leadership is rather nebulous* Some 

I successful men lead by example, while others drive their 
subordinates. Some rule by fear, and others by inculcating 
p high degree of loyalty in their followers. In any case, 
jleadarship itself is the backbone of the process of command. 

I Napoleon gives a good definition of the character of leadership 

'' First of all, the work of the Commander in Chief calls 
' for thought, preliminary to any decision* An idea is born, 
evolves, becomes well-defined, and by an act of will is 
transformed into a decision. But the role of the leader does 
not end here; he must also participate in the carrying of 
the decision into execution, by superintending, directing, 
and controlling his agents. This participation is indespens- 
able to the union and consequence of their efforts, the 
rectification of errors, and the vigor of action....** (1) 

Business Knowledge 

No business can hope to stay in a healthy state unless 
it makes a profit. In order to do so, it must supply some product 

II 

or service for which a market exists, or can be made to exist, 

I 

and unless the cost of production is less than the selling price. 

If these results are to be obtained, the top executives of the 
business must have enoygh business acumen to know when to expand 
or retract operations, when to drop some product or emphasize 
another, and the ability to foresee booms and depressions. The 
degree to which the executive develops such knowledge determines 
the success of his activities. 



(1) Melvin T. Copeland, The Executive at Work, (Boston; Harvard 
University Press), 1 9 . 
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DeclsivenesB 

One of the most important qualities of the top executive 
Is decisiveness® We are all familiar with the type of leader who 
cannot make up his mind, or who vacillates between decisions® Tlee 
executive must be firm and decisive in his actions and decisions, 
if he is to have the full confidence of his Jimiors® He may keep 
his own counsel, or request opinions, but he must never leave 
the impression that the reason he does not issue an order is that 
he cannot or will not make up his mind. Nothing is more destruct- 
ive to morale than Indecision, for it leaves subordinates in the 
position of having to make their own decisions without benefit 
of sufficient knowledge or coordination® 

Recognizing Ability and Faults 

G-olng back once more to the philosophy of Bonaparte, tilie 
military genius and leader stated in part; 

**®®.® Finally, the duty of the chief is also to distribulP 
to the executants the rewards or penalties which correspond 
to their merit or incai^aclty.'* 

The last phase of this sentence is of especial importance® 

** Which correspond to their merit or incapacity*' clearly implies 
recognition of those factors by the chief® The man in authority 
must have this ability® Lack of it results in wrong work assign- 
ments, illogical promotion, and loss of morale, and leads event- 
ually to the possibility of complete chaos and a breakdown of 
the entire organization® 

(1i Ibid. 
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CHAPTER 5 



The Comptroller Meets the Qualifications 
Previous chapters having discussed both the comptroller 
|and the top executive, the time is now ripe to compare the two 
!to see if the comptroller is adequately prepared to succeed to 
high position by virtue of his training and qxmlifi cations. In 
what fields is the comptroller well prepared, and in what lines 
of endeavor musj he have further training to prepare him 
adequately for the responsibilities of the top? 

Probably the field in which the comptroller is best 
qualified is in knowledge of business trends and overall company 
problems. These are necessary attributes for both the top exec- 
utive and the comptroller. Furthermore, the comptroller is the 
ionly relatively Junior executive who does need a high level of 
I knowledge in this subject, and in this one phase, at least, he 
is probably the one j'unior executive who best meets this need. 

Next we come to the capacity to recognize ability and 
I faults. Here the comptroller should be qualified, not only 

■through his work with his own subordinates, but through his 

i! 

j highly developed sense of human relations so necessary to a 
staff man. His attributes here are on a level with his equals. 

So far, the comptroller has compared very favorably 
jwith his rival co-executives. Two more important fields still 
j remain, however, and it is here that the comptroller needs 

ii 

look to his laurels. The first of these fields is leadership, 
and the comptroller is skating on thin ice. His previous 
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experience, in the command relationship, has heen limited to 
the employees of his own department, consistently staffed with 
accountants and bookkeepers, types in general which need far 
less supervision and leading than the normal run of worker. They 
respond best to being left alone, and the normal process of 
command is seldom used. The comptroller, therefor, must develop 
his qualities of leadership through observing others when 
possible, since he has little opportunity to practice it in penai. 
Finally, decisiveness is a necessity. The comptroller *^s 
'position being of the staff, he has not been trained in the habit 
of making decisions. His province has been to supply the inform- 
ation on which decisions by others are based, never actually 
^making the decisions himself. In cases where his recommendations 
are called for, it is customary for him to supply several altern- 
ative courses of action, and then wait Cor one to be chosen. He 
is in a fine position to observe the reasoning upon which his 
seniors base their successfirl operations, but he has not, through 
out his career, been responsible for making decisions which affect 
even his own small segment of the business. This qxaality ties in 
closely with leadership, and is another weak point in the qxial- 
ifications of the comptroller. 

Summary 

The conclusions which I have drawn from study of this 
subject are that the comptroller is extraordinarily well qualif- 
jied for top positions in the fields of concrete business know- 
ledge, but is sadly lacking in those intangibles which seem to 
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I words, the comptroller has, by virtue of his specialization in 

I 

! s4af f work, lost the vital experience of commando If he has 
I spent a normal amount of time in reaching his position, the 
I habits he will have formed in a lifetime of work will be too 
firmly ingrained for him to change readily. He has reached his 
plateau in the business world. 

The military comptroller, on the other hand, has not 
reached this impasse*, and will not as long as a special corps 

I 

I of comptrollers is not established. At a recent series of 
I Senate hearings, one of the questions asked each of the Secret- 
j aries of the military establishment was '*Is it necessary, in 

i 

yoxir opinion, that the top military commander have had exper- 
ij ience as a comptroller?** Without exception, each Secretary 
I replied in substance that it would be highly desireable that 
the top military commander have had such experience, but not 
I necessary. Thus some training and experience in the field of 
comptrollership would seem to be beneficial, but the vastly 
more important command experience to be gained in line posit- 
ions must not be ignored. The comptroller as a specialist is 
not prime material for top management positions, but some 
training and experience in the field is a great aid to the 
top executive# 
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